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MEMOIR OF HARRIET J. MOORE. 
Continued from page 755, 

“3d mo. 1841. Some swect minglings with 
beloved friends this morning at my own fireside, 
has revived the reflection, ‘as iron sharpeneth 
iron, so doth the countenance of aman his friend,’ 
and not only the countenance, but every mani- 
festation of interest. I believe this kind of in- 
tercourse is right, as it tends to animate, 
strengthen and bind together in true Christian 
fellowship. And while I would guard against 
the error of trusting or leaning too much on in- 
strumental help, I desire to cherish and maintain 
that intercourse which emanates from pure love. 
‘ By this shall all men know that ye are my dis- 
ciples,’ said the blessed Jesus, and it is as obliga- 
tory upon his disciples of the present day to keep 
this band of union bright, as when he was per- 
sonally with uy.” 

The removal’ by death, about this time, of the 
beloved and only daughter of her husband was 
a severe trial. In speaking of this sad event, 
she says, “ nature shrinks and recoils at the pros- 
pect of parting with one so near and dear to us. 
May’ He who alone can sustain in such an hour, 
condescend to be with us, for he only can enable 
us to bow in submission and holy resignation.” 

“5th mo. 14th. Sitting by our beloved 
daughter, Mary W. Corlies, who was near the 
close of time, and whose mind was sweetly 
gathered to that beatific state ‘where the weary 
are at rest,’ I mentally exclaimed, bow hallowed 
are the moments when the spirit accompanies the 
departing friend, even to the portals of Heaven, 
where it seems for a season to unite in the 
angelic chorus of hallelujahs and praises to Him 
who sitteth upon the throne and hath given us 
the victory. This victory is obtained by follow- 
ing the Lamb while we are clothed with mor- 
tality, and the glorious inconceivable reward, 
consummated and enjoyed in its fulness in Heaven. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 23, 1856, 


No. 49, 
In that blessed state the infirmities of the flesh 
no longer fetter the spirit, but it is free, and 
enjoys with saints and angels, and the spirits of 
the just made perfect, the presence of Him whose 
fulness is perfect happiness. Oh my soul! con- 
tinue to press after this blessed state until the 
full attainment is known ! until the kingdom of 
Heaven is come in the earthly tabernacle, and 
the will of the Father fully accomplished even 
here. Let not the sense of weakness and infir- 
mities discourage thee, but let the living exercise 
of faith in that divine power, which is sufficient 
for all exigencies, be thy strength in weakness. 

“8th mo. Passed two weeks very pleasantly 
at Landsdowne. The sweet spirit of the dear 
departed one, whose presence gave life and ad- 
ditional interest to surrounding objects, seemed 
to be with me; and the assurance of her being 
centered in a state of unalloyed felicity, so lived 
with me that I could not desire her unbound 
spirit should be subjected again to earthly cares 
and bonds. The precious children claim much of 
my interest and attention, and I trust I shall re- 
ceive ability rightly to discharge the duties to 
them, that may devolve upon me. 

“9th mo. Within one short week I have 
followed to the grave my only surviving sister, 
and her precious daughter Harriet. Oh! may 
I cleave unto Him who has so often supported 
and sustained me; when the billows ren high, 
and the floods of affliction seemed ready to over- 
whelm, his blessed presence has proclaimed 
‘peace be still.” Thou knowest, Oh Father! 
when the mind is filled with tossings to and fro, 
I flee unto thee as a safe hiding place, and my 
mi pours itself out to thee in breathing desires 
that thou will ‘hide me in the secret of thy 


pavilion till these cal:mities be overpast.’ The 
solacing promise of thy beloved son, ‘ whoso 
cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out,’ has 


cheered and consoled me.” On this occasion 
she thus expresses her feelings to a friend. 


“ Philadelphia, 9th mo. 30, 1841. 

“ My dear Rachel,—In taking the pen to ad- 
dress thee, the feeling of gratitude arises to the 
Father of all our mercies, for the favor of hav- 
ing @little capacity thus to commune. Clouda 
of affliction, of discouragement and mental exer- 
cise have long hung about, but through unmerited 
goodness, these are measurably dispersed, and 
light and life has again dawned through ob- 
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security, with the ability to arise and put on the 
garment of praise.” 

I have partaken largely of the cup of affliction 
since I last saw thee ; have been for several weeks 
an attendant at the sick bed of an only sister, 
who with a precious daughter about twenty-four 
years of age, was consigned to the tomb in the 
short space of one week. The illness of the latyer 
was short, but the conflict was severe. Though 
the sustaining power of Divine compassion has 
been near and resignation attained, these dis- 
pensations leave the heart “ afflicted, bruised and 
broken ;” and the nervous system much pros 
trated. But consoling is the promise, and the 
realization of it, ‘ there is balm in Gilead, and a 
physicianjthere,’ that can heal every wound, 
‘bind up the broken hearted and give liberty to 
the captive spirit.’ 1 have oft reflected on the 
state of those, who are unacquainted with this 
divine principle. What a forlorn condition, to 
Stel the tempests descend, the floods arise and 
no ark of safety to flee unto. How my spirit 
goes forth in exercise and desire for the whole 
human family, that they may come to the saving 
knowledge of the truth, as a preserver from evil, 
a redeemer from all iniquity, anda present 
helper in every needful time. 

Our meetings continue te be small; Friends 
being mostly out of town, but I believe the little 
band are much united. The blessed Master | 
still condescends to be with those who are 


gathered in his name, in his spirit, and under 


his power. In some of these seasons we are per- 
mitted to behold his glory as on the mount, to 
animate and stimulate us in following him wher- 
ever he leads. And we know too, the descend- 
ings ; the baptisms unto death, the partaking of 
the cup of suffering, all in wisdom for our puri- 
fication, and preparatory for services in the} 
church. Ah! my sister, there is no new way 
to the kingdom! It remains to be a truth, that 
through the refining process of tribulation we 
are washed and made clean, and clothed with the 
white robe, which gives admittance into that 
city ‘ whose walls are salvation, and whose gates 
are praise.’ My love te Thomas, Mary, and the 
girls; I love them the better for the little ming- 
ling in my short visiv to you last summer. I hope 
they may be instructed by the afflicting dispen- 
sation which has severed them from a loved rela- 
tion. ® 
For us they language, and for us they die, 
And shall they languish, shall they die in vain? 
_ Love and think of me wherever thou goest, 
and as ability is given, intercede for my pre- 
_ servation and faithfulness to the end, till the 
work is done, and death is swallowed up in vic- 
tory. Thou art preciously near in spirit, and 
under this feeling I remain as ever, 
Thy attached H. J. Moore.” 


In the 1st mo. of the ensuing year she ob- 
tained the sanction and unity of Spruce Street 
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Monthly Meeting, to accompany S. Underwood, 
now Hunt, in a religious visit to “Salem Quar- 
terly meeting, the meetings constituting it, and 
some others in New Jersey, as way might 
open.” Her gift in the ministry, which was 
feelingly acknowledged in the same Monthly 
Meeting, and subsequently by Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting of ministers and elders, of 
which she became a member, continued to be 
exercised during the remainder of her life. She 
traveled much in the service of the gospel, 
and also labored among her friends at home, 
both as a minister and in the administration of 
the salutary discipline of our society. Being 
frequently from home on these missions, her 
feelings were less regularly recorded in her diary, 
and we are indebted to the kindness of her cor. 
respondents for the only data of these journeys, 

The following letter to a beloved brother and 
sister, gives some accountof their labors in Salem 
Quarter. 

“ Cape Island, 3 mo. 8, 1842. —Very often since 
I left my home, have you my loved brother and 
sister been brought to mind, and | have mentally 
communed, and now I believe the time has come, 
when I may take the pen and offer you a saluts- 
tion of remembrance, in the full confidence, that 
you will be interested in hearing from us in our 
wanderings. 

Since I wrote to my William, we have visited 
the meeting held at Uape May house, and at- 
tended two appointed meetings, for those not of 
our fold, whieh were favored opportunities. The 
good Master was with ds, qualifying for the 
work of the day, and my spirit oft rejoiced in 
the ability given me to be faithful iu the little 
that was assigned, which always-brings the sweet 
reward of peace. We have been much inter- 
ested in being with Nathan Bayner and his 
family. He and his wife,‘with their eight sons 
and two daughters compose the little meeting at 
Cape May, and are much to be felt for in their 
lonely situation. Isaac and Hannah Townsend 
have been our companions for the last two days, 
and will continue with us till our returm to Port 
Elizabeth. 

‘We are here at one of the large houses on the 
borders of the great Atlantic. After the arrange- 
ments fora meeting had been completed, we 
took a ride, and a short ramble on the sea shore; 
though rather too cold for a bath in the watery 
element, we fully eujoyed the sublimity of the 
ocean prospect. We move along very pleasant- 
ly, continue to be much interested in our mission, 
and are closely banded together in sweet harmony 
of feeling. In W. Griscom we have a pleasant 
companion and have much to be thankful for, 
not only in the kindness and grateful attentions 
extended to us wherever our lot is cast, but more 
particularly, that the way is made for us in the 
minds of the people visited, and Friends appear 
satisfied with us. To-morrow we have a meeting 
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at Cape May Court house, and in the evening 
one at Tuckahoe. We have but little time to 
write. In much love, farewell ; and believe me, 
Affectionately your sister, 
H. J. Moore.” 


To Amos Willetts, of New York, she writes : 
“ We felt it right to engage in a family visit to 
Friends at Woodbury, and no part of the work 
affords more satisfaction in the retrospect. In 
our day, (and has it not been so in preceding 
days?) there are many things to discourage, the 
pure life is truly in bondage, and pressed down 
in the minds of many even as a cart under its 
sheaves. But is there not on the other hand, 
enough to animate and encourage the dedicated 
servants who are thus sent forth ? Though they 
may sometimes feel as if they were laboring in 
vain and spending their strength for nought,” 
yet their reward is sure, and the work of the 
most High will prosper, and accomplish in his 
own time more than finite beings are permitted 
to see or know of. It is enough for us to know 


that we are moving in the line of divine appoint- | 


ment, leaving all in His hand, whose approba- 
tion can prosper our feeblest endeavors. 
To be continued. 


To religious feelings as to other things, the 
truth applies, “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” If these feelings do not tend to purify 
the affections from debasing attachments; if they 
do not tend toform the inclinations to piety and 
virtue, they certainly are not devotional. Upon 
him whose mind is really prostrated in the pres- 
ence of his God, the legitimate effect is, that -he 
should be impressed with a more sensible con- 
sciousness of the Divine presence ; that he should 
deviate with less facility from the path of duty ; 
that his desires and thoughts should be reduced 
to Christian subjugation ; that he should feel an 
influential addition to his dispositions to good- 
ness ; and that his affections should be expanded 
towards his fellow men. He who rises from the 
sensibilities of seeming devotion, and finds that 
effects such as these are not produced in his 
mind, may rest assured, that, in whatever he 
has been employed, it has not been in the pure 
worship of that God whois a Spirit. To the 
real prostration of the soul in the Divine pres- 
ence, it is necessary that the mind should be 
still. ‘Be still and knowthatIam God.’ Such 
devotion is sufficient for the whole mind; it 
needs not—perhaps in its purest state, it admits 
not—the intrusion of external things, and when 
the soul is thus permitted to enter, as it were, 
into the sauctuary of God; when it is humbled 
in his presence; when all its desires are involved 
in the one desire of devotedness to Him; then is 
the hour of acceptable worship ; then the petitiou 
of the soul is prayer ; then is its gratitude thanks- 
giving ; then is its oblation praise. | Dymond. 


From Armistead’s Miscellanies. 
ANECDOTE OF JOSEPH SAYERS. 

This worthy Friend and minister will be lon 
missed, and his memory cherished by the poor o: 
the neighborhood where he dwelt. His exer- 
tions for the temporal as well as spiritual good 
of that class of our fellow creatures, were great 
and often availing. He did not withhold of his 
own according to his means; but he had ready 
access to persons of affluence in the neighbor- 
hood, who were glad to avail themselves of his 
services, in judiciously applying that, which, 
from time to time, they committed to his trust. 
To these benevolent persons he never appealed 
but in cases of real necessity, and it is believed 
he was never denied. The following anecdote 
will prove that a single individual may do much 
towards prompting and promoting the cause of 
righteousness, when sincerely given up to his 
great Master’s work; and willing to act in‘ that 
ability with which He is pleased to furnish those 
whom He calls into his service. 

Onits being understood that acompany ofstroll- 
ing players would shortly arrive, and open an 
exhibition in the rural town where our friend re- 
sided, his mind became exercised at the pros- 
pect, and the evil consequences which too often 
ensue from every grade of theatrical amuse- 
ments. A great desire now came over him to 
become the means, if possible, of preventing the 
the introduction of so much evil amongst his 
neighbors. With these impressions, he called 
upon a dissenting minister, who had often beer 
his coadjutor in many benevolent labors, hoping 
he would not withhold his assistance, in endea- 
voring to prevent the vanity and crime which 
such scenes often entail on a neighborhood. 

This individual fully coincided in sentiment 
as to the evil tendency of stage playing, but 
begged to decline interfering, as being, in his 
estimation, a case without hope of control. When 
our friend was about to leave the house, and had 
reached the door, the minister called him back, 
and informed him that he feared hé could not 
yet dismiss the subject from his mind. After 
some further discussion, they ultimately agreed 
to a general distribution throughout the town of 
a paper entitled, ‘Why do you go to the play?” 
Soon afterwards, the company of actors arrived, 
and the play was announced ; and notwithstand- 
ing it had the countenance and support of the 
parish minister, who did all he could to promote 
the object and insure a full house, at the same 
time reprobating the interference of the Dissen- 
ters, yet so small was the number who attended, 
that the manager became quite discouraged, and 
after one or two acts were gone through, they 
gave it up, leaving the entertainment unfisished, 
and immediately quitted the town; and no at- 
tempt of a similar kind has been since made in 
the place. 

é active mind of our friend did not. rest 
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here, but he endeavored to infuse the influence 
of so good an example as his own towns-people 
had set, into a parish not far distant. He was 
but slightly acquainted with the clergyman of 
that town, but seeing him pass by, he ventured 
to stop his carriage and solicit a hearing. He 
opened to him his views on the pernicious effects 

.of stage playing; stating that it was not only 
-those of our Society that deprecated theatrical 
exhibitions, but some distinguished persons be- 
longing to the Church of England, and others 
also, had condemned the practice as antichristian. 
Our friend then offered him a little work upon 
the subject, written by William Law, a clergy- 
man; not doubting, but if he would take the 
trouble to read it, he would become convinced 
of the impropriety of such amusements. To 
this proposal he hesitated, saying that Law was 
a writer he by no means admired ; and besides, 
he was going from home for a time, and should 
have no opportunity of perusing it. 

Here the matter rested for some time, until 
after the clergyman’s return home from his 
journey, when he shortly afterwards calied on 
our friend, telling him be had thought much on 
the subject since, and now requested the loan of 
the book. This, of course, was readily granted ; 
and the result was, a full conviction of the sin 
of theatrical exhibitions, It was not long bes 
fore his conviction was put to the test. A com- 
pany of players applied for leave to exhibit in a 
building in his parish. The owner made no ob- 
oene to the proposal, but said, they must have 

ve of the parson first. One of the company 

(a female) accordingly waited on the clergyman 
to solicit his consent. He told her that he did 

- not approve of such entertainments. After 
much argument on her part, to obtain his per- 
mission, but without effect, she said— 

‘ Perhaps, sir, you will not punish us if we 
proceed, although you cannot sanction us?’ 

‘That,’ replied he, ‘is a close question. But I 
will tell you candidly, if you attempt such a thing 
in my parish, I will commit you all as vagrants.’ 

Thus, through the instrumentality of Joseph 
Sayers, two large populous parishes were spared 
the disturbances, the frolics, and the vices, which 
follow in the train of stage exhibitions. 


In speaking of George Fox’s Journal, James 
Mackintosh says “it is one of the most ex- 
traordinaiy and instructive narratives in the 
world, which no reader of competent judg- 
ment can peruse without revering the virtuc of 
the writer;”’ and Coleridge in his Biographia 
Literaria observes: “There exist folios on the 
human understanding, and the nature of man, 
which would have a far juster claim to their 
‘high rank and celebrity, if, in the whole huge 
volume, there could be found as much fulness 


, of heart and intellect, as bursts forth in many a 
ple page of George Fox.” ; 
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“WHAT SEEKEST THOU ?” 

In the great thoroughfare of the world, 
men go bustling on as if there was to be neither 
rest nor happiness till their object of pursuit is 
reached. Fame, riches, pleasure, or intellectual 
gain, draw them on through weary labors and 
untold disappointments. Still on they press 
toward the mark which their hearts have set. 
Shadows may darken the way, chilly winds and 
howling storms may threaten destruction; but 
they reck not the danger, if their goal may be 
reached. Whatseek they, and what dothey obtain? 

In the busy multitude, I see many seeking 
only the enjoyment of to-day. The past is for- 
gotten, and the future isa blank. Life, with 
its golden hopes and solemn realities, is only a 
pageant, in which they are actors. Eating, 
drinking and sleeping, fill up the greater sum of 
their evjoyments. Such have no object to at- 
tain beyond the present satisfaction of the senses ; 
while the mind and heart lie slumbering beneath 
the weight of earthly cares. Can such an ex- 
istence be called /ife,—this life of the senses, 
without the thought of God or duty, or things 
eternal! Even the beauty and glory of this pre- 
sent world are dimly seen by such an eye, and 
reveal little of their hidden charm. Every day 
and hour give some new token of a loving Pro- 
vidence. Each flower and tree and lowly peb- 
ble is full of beauty to the seeking mind; but, 
to him who merely exists, the voice of nature is 
silent. Affection, fancy, feeling, wither before 
the body’s decay; and the senses themselves be- 
come poor mediums of happiness. 

I see a man of large and noble mind, learned 
in all the knowledge of the schools, and accom- 
plished in all the graces of society. His elegant 
manners, his agreeable conversation, his elevated 
conceptions of truth and beauty, give him a wel- 
come to many a heart and home. We feel the 
magic power of his presence in all he says and 
does. In him there is no slumbering of the 
powers of thought and action. His mark is set, 
and his proud mind stays not on the way. He 
dreams not of defeat; for the voice of a siren is 
whispering in hisear. His faculties are fully 
awake to the work he purposes todo. Life is 
full of glorious promises, and the whole heaven 
is arched over with the rainbow of hope. In 
him we see an intelligent, earnest, powerful 
worker in the world’s great business. In him 
we find our ideal of manhood, were there not 
lacking one thing : the crowning grace of religion 
is wanting. All his aims and aspirations are 
high, but they are selfish ; all his work is weil done, 
but it is not sanctified by a prayerful spirit. The 
light of God’s love is shining on him; but he 
heeds it not. Ten thousand voices are télling him 
of a Father’s watchful care; but he hears them not. 
His own soul is speaking in the silence of the 
night or in hours of weary watching; but the din 
of the world drowns its “still, small voice.” 
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What seeketh he more than others, and what 
does he obtain? Anxious days and sleepless 
nights may bring him much renown, much 
knowledge, much power; but can these, even in 
their full possession, give the happiness for which 
the heart is asking? Even when the coveted 
prize is won, is it as beautiful a thing in itself, 
as it looked to be in the dim distance? Ah, 
no! This is not the whole of life; and many 
never find out its meaning. Can we live for the 
body alone, or for the mind alone, when the soul, 
with its infinite capacities, and the future world 
are calling to us to work? Can we be satisfied 
with mere animal enjoyment, when God has 
made us in his own image, and given us immor- 
tal powers? Can we bind our thoughts and 
desires to this present scene of our existence, 
when there is promised tv us such a home in 
Heaven,—when even here we may have a fore- 
taste of that blessed home, and drink from the 
river of life that flows through the city of God? 
We thank God that he has opened to us the 
fount of inspiration, and brought to our ears 
the glad tidings of salvation. Though we walk 
through dark shadows, and over thorny paths, 
we will not fear; for the light of a Father's 
countenance is shining upon us. Though encom- 
passed with the petty pursuits and cares of this 
present life, we will still keep in view that bet- 
ter, even the heavenly life, which is to be re- 
vealed. We can only truly live, when Christ is 
His 


formed within us,—the hope of glory. 
spirit is a living power, and frees us from the 


law of sin and death. Through patience and 
through prayer, through duty and through suf- 
fering, shull we find the true objects of our seek- 
ing; and their gain shall be an everlasting re- 
ward. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

Although the subject of slavery in these Uni- 
ted States is attracting more attention than at 
any previous period,—still the iniquity of the 
system appears to be much underrated by many; 
for having long been clothed with the sanction 
of the law, too few look beneath this cloak. But 
is slavery less unjust, less tyrannical, less cruel, 
less immoral and sinful, for its legality? No! 
The law may be made a means of enforcing a 
greater amount of oppression, but never can di- 
minish an inalienable right. The law in the mat- 
ter of slavery is an agreement of communities 
to do what no individual has a moral right to 
do. He that should, without the protection of 
law, deprive his fellow-man of his liberty and 
earnings, would, by all classes, be deemed a ty- 
rant and a robber,—although with its protection, 
he is only a slaveholder. Thus we see that un- 
righteous acts when done under the shield of law, 
are considered by many as hardly an encroach- 
ment upon justice and morality. 

Influential public men say much about constita- 
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tional rights and State rights, but how little of the 
slave’s rights, as though legislation had annihi- 
lated these, when the fact is, they are coexistent 
with his manhood. 

When a man’s liberty and rights are invaded 
contrary to law, he has an opportunity for re- 
dress ; but when this is done, as in the case of 
theslave, under the protection of law, the chances 
for relief are exceedingly slender. 

The religious Society of Friends, and perhaps 
one or two others, have made it a disownable of- 
fence to hold a slave, even where the law would 
protect them in so doing. This is a noble step 
in reform, but it is not all that is called for, 
when we see that in other cases the law is per- 
mitted to be a cover for the countenance and 
support of slavery. 

Although some professing Christians will not 
hold a slave, because they believe that no man 
can have a moral right of ownership in man, 
yot how is it with the product of his labor? Do 
they not, with little exception, unreservedly pur- 
chase of the master directly or indirectly, the pro- 
duct of his slave’s labor, thereby making a prac- 
tical admission of the Master’s valid owner- 
ship? And why, but because the law and 
re opinion denominates him the true own- 
er’ Suppose the master offers for sale stolen 
goods, known to be such by the purchaser, would 
not such purchase be highly unjust and immo- 
ral? Yet how much less unjust is it to deprivea 
man of a portion of his property, than to de- 
prive him of that and his liberty forever? 

Is not this positive proof that slavery is not 
seen in its true character, that it is considered 
less unjust than theft and robbery, and that the 
iniquity of the system is greatiy underrated ? 
This being the undeniable fact, even with those 
religious societies who are foremost in their tes- 
timony sgainst slavery, how deficient must be 
the estimate of the atrocity of slavery by a whole 
community, who are less opposed to the system. 
If we attempt to portray the character of slave- 
ry, it exhibits deformity at every step ; so like- 
wise, if we look into the practice that gives 
countenance and support to the system, this is 
no less prominently marked with inconsistency. 
For instance, the Society of Friends hold war to 
be a barbarous practice, prohibited by Chris- 
tianity, hence they refuse to bear arms, although 
the law enjoins it. They consider such law as 
having no binding authority ; and to make their 
testimony consistent and of greater weight, they 
decline dealing in prize goods. This is as it should 
be. 

Now slave-holding is a species of warfare, for 
it is the exercise, or the fear of superior physi- 
cal force, that reduces and keeps men in bondage. 
Hence, to countenance slavery, is to countenance 
war; a war of the worst character ; a war of ag- 
gression upon the weak and defenceless. 

Again; if dealing in goods taken in warfkre 
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is countenancing and acknowledging the recti- 
tude of war, how is it that dealing in the pro- 
ducts of slave labor is not countenancing and 
acknowledging the rectitude of slavery? These 
remarks are not made with a design to censure 
Friends as being behind other professing Chris- 
tians, in their testimony against slavery, but 
rather because of their being in advance of them, 
and to.induce them, and all others professing 
the Christian name, to look further into the sub- 
ject, beneath the delusive and false coloring with 
which it bas so long been clothed by popular 
opinion and by law. 

Many are complaining of the evils of slavery, 
and justly so, for the nation is made to tremble 
under the weight thereof; but these evils are 
only the legitimate fruits of the system ; slavery 
and its evils are inseparable. 

Justice is the best policy, and the infallible 
antidote for slavery. 

Let the slaves’ rights be judged of and re- 
garded upon their own merits, unembarrassed by 
other considerations; this would remove every 
obstacle, to the termination of his grievous bon- 
dage—who can do less than this, and feel them- 
selves approved by Him, who beholds all his 
children with an impartial eye. Do L 

~ . Dutchess Co. N. Y., 22d of 1st mo., 1856. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

Friend Moore,—TI clip the following from a 
late Cincinnati paper, and it carries out so effec- 
tually, the spirit of religion, as professed by 
Friends, that I thought it would probably find 
room in “ Friends’ Intelligencer. ” 

Truly thine, 
C. M. T. 
Qnd mo. 11th, 1856. 


HATS OFF IN COURT. 


Friend Levi Coffin appeared in the U. S. 
Court Rooms, Friday, during the trial of the fugi- 
tives, and stood as Quakers are accustomed to, 
with his hat on. A very officious special Mar- 
shal, employed for this occasion to assist in pre- 
serviog order and the Union, regarding this as 
an insult tothe U. S. and to himselfas her 
representative, approached Friend Coffin and de- 
manded imperatively that he should uncover 
before him and commissioner Pendery. 

Friend C. explained that he meant no disre- 
spect, but it was the custom oftheir people. It 
would not do. The brave special Marshal raised 
his cane and knocked the offending broad brim 
on the fluor. Friend (. paid no attention to 
this, but remained motionless. In a little while 
the Marshal returned, picked up the hat and 
handed it to Levi, who took no notice of it what- 
ever, and the Marshal deposited it on a table. 
But the brave Marshal was not at ease, and 
shortly after this he returned, took the hat and 
placed it very gently on Levi’s head, and the 


last we.saw of Friend Coffin he stood there with 
his hat on, looking as coolly on the proceedings 
as though nothing had ever happened to disturb 
his equanimity. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REMARKS OF DR. BENJAMIN RUSH CONCERNING 
JAMES SIMPSON. 


The following graphic account of James Simp- 
son, as expressed by Dr. Benjamin Rush, has been 
deemed worthy of preservation. The character 
of the doctor is exemplified in the ardor of his 
zeal, and in the warmth of his solicitude that 
wankind might be redeemed from the crime of 
war, the cruelty and injustice of slavery, and 
above all, the ruinous effects of all intoxicating 
liquors. The remarks were made to Isaac Parry, 
whometwith Dr. Rush in Philadelphia, soon after 
the death of James Simpson, which occurred in 
the early part of Fourth month 1811. 

The account is taken from memory, after a 

lapse of more than forty years, and though all 
the expressions may not be delivered verbatim, 
nor all that was said recorded in the following 
account, yet it is believed to be a summary, sub- 
stantially correct. The doctor has been repre- 
sented as being under considerable emotion, while 
giving expression to his feelings on the occasion ; 
deep concern was depicted on his countenance, 
his eye flashed with ardor, and his whole frame 
shook with emotion, so that the white powder on 
his locks fell on his shoulders. The account is 
as follows :— 
» Being in Philadelphia, I met with Doctor 
Benjamin Rush ; he asked me about the death of 
James Simpson, which had recently occurred. 
He said he knew him, that he was a Christian, a 
Philosopher, and a Divine, and all of God 
Almighty’s making. That he was one of the 
greatest Christian philosophers in the land. That 
he aided him in the concern respecting spirituous 
liquors.” He then inquired, “how are you 
(Friends) coming on in relation to that concern ?”’ 
I answered, that I thought we were advancing 
slowly; that I believed his Essays on that sub- 
ject were doing much good. He replied, “I 
cannotexpress the gratitude | feel to your society. 
You were the first of all the families of the earth, 
to raise a testimony against wars and fightings 
and the destruction of your fellow men. In this 
your names will stand eternally recorded in the 
annals of light.” 

“ And you were the first to raise a testimony 
against enslaving your fellow men, in this your 
names will stand also recorded in the annals of 
light.”” 

“« And you were the first of all the families of 
the earth, to raise a testimony against the manu- 
facturing, selling and using spirituous liquors, a 
concern of greater consequence, and of more aw- 
ful importance, than both of the others; and I 
believe the greatest that affects the human family. 
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But I am afraid that even in this the crown will| characterizes the best developed Commonwealths 
be taken from your heads, and given to those| of the American Union, was utterly unknown to 
that may be better than you, (query, why this}the acute Athenian, or to his successor in 
fear ?) because you have been favored to see this} dominion, the Roman. Neither in the laws, the 
evil in all its consequences and magnitude, and | literature, nor the religion of any people, prior to 
have not met it with the zeal and diligence the | the Christian dispensation, do we find the brother- 
subject required. You would disown a member | hood of man taught or recognized. 
for accepting an office in the militia, or fortrain-| But of Christianity, so fur at least as it refers 
ing with them, though no person was injured { to the affairs of this world, it is the very corner- 
thereby: yet you have among you those that| stone. No man can read the Four Gospels with 
distill, import, and sell intoxicating liquors ;) animpartial mind—no man, especially, can read 
bringing it by quantities into your neighborhoods | them as he would a new book of philosophy 
and retailing it without discrimination to the in- | strangely discovered, without feeling that, inno 
habitants, even among the inebriates, thereby | volume extant, is it so emphatically taught, that 
increasing drunkenness, and confusion, causing | man’s duty is, as a brother to all men, to visit the 
much misery, and making many widows and | sick, to feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, to 
fatherless children, and leaving them in destitu- | to suc.or the widow and fatherless, to comfort 
tion and want.” Joseph Fouke. | the prisoner, and even to have sympathy for the 
Gwynedd, 1st mo. 28th, 1856. outeast. The fundamental principle which under- 
lies all the teachings of Him, “ who went about 
doing good,” is, that we should do unto others 
as we would that others should do unto us, and 
The cardinal principle of our republican institu- | this because the Creator held rich and poor, 
tions is the equality of man. That there should ; great and small, cqual before His eyes, because 
be no distinctions of rank, that rich and poor| he had made all nations of “ one kindred and 
should be the same before the law, and that the |Jineage and blood.” The political equality which 
law itself should be enacted by representatives | our free institutions accord, is an attempt, after 
chosen by the whole community, are paramount | eighteen centuries, to organize this divine senti- 
principles with the free commonwealths of this} ment on earth. It falls far short, indeed, of the 
American Union. ofiginal idea; but it is a movement towards it, 
Too many persons, however, ignore the true | and the herald of further progress.— Ledyer. 
origin of these doctrines. It is neither to Jeffer- 
son, nor to the war of independence, nor to the ; 
town government of New England, nor even to ar eerie tia 
our Anglo-Saxon blood, asdifferent theorists have| “There is nothing which so perverts the heart, 
asserted, that we owe this general acknowledg- | a8 intellectual pride. The calamities which have 
ment of the equality of man. The fathers of our | most afflicted and debased our race have sprung 
liberty only re-asserted a great principle which had | from abuse of the free and gifted intellect. In 
been preached, cevturies before, among the hills | the perversity of a corrupt will, and the excesses 
and valleys of Judea ; for it is to the teachings|of a presumptuous understanding, man has 
of Christianity, as recorded at first hand, in the | abused the powers entrusted to him for high and 
four Gospels, that we owe this recognition of} holy purposes. Too often, the extent of buman 
the rights of man. Nowhere is the brother- | knowledge, is the measure of human'crime. As 
hood of our race—the essential equality of all} if to impress indelibly upon the soul of man 
humanity in sufferings, in duties, in destiny, and | the terrible consequences of a presumptuous in- 
ina common claim for sympathy—so fully or so | tellect, a jealous Deity has enforced the lesson 
eloquently set forth, as in the parables and ser- | with special revelations. He has not only be- 
mons of the Great Teacher. stowed upon us the Godlike capacity of reason, 
In this particular, Christianity holds a pre-| to collect and compare the fruits of experience, 
eminence over all other religions, which alone |in the ages which have been gathered to the 
ought to establish its divine origin. Neither the | past, but He has suspended the arm of the Cher- 
sacred books of the Hindoos, nor the theology of | ubim, that we might enter the forbidden paths 
Egypt taught this brotherhood of man ; but, on | of paradise, to read, beneath the tree of know- 
the contrary, Brahminism is the faith which, of | ledge, the price of disobedience. And he has 
all others, draws the lines of caste most strictly. | unbarred the gates of Heaven itself, that in the 
The intellectual Greeks and the law-abiding! fall of the angelic hosts, we might tremble at 
Romans were equally oblivious of this vitalizing | the instant and irremediable ruin which followed 
principle. The great philosophers of antiquity, | the single sin of thought. One truth we there- 
amid all their speculations, never realized that | fore know, that, unaccompanied with an upright 
the beggar and the slave were as fully men as | heart, a chastened will, with the morality that 
the orator, the statesman or the king. That be-| springs from religion, the measure of man’s in- 
lief in the essential brotherhood of the race which | tellect is the measure of his ruin. The pride of 
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wealth inspires contempt, and the pride of place 
uwakens resentment. They are human follies, 
and are punished by human measures: but the 
pride of intellect, wherein the gifted wars with 
the Giver, is a crime which the dread Creator 
has reserved for special retribution.— Lieut. 
Lynch's Dead Sea. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 
"PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 3, 1856. 


The Essay of our friend D. I., published in 
the present number, has awakened a train of re- 
flections on the beautiful analogy which exists 
between the two great lights in the firmament of 
our solar system, and those greater lights which 
are given to illuminate the mind of man, reason 
and revelation. It has pleased our Heavenly 
Father so to constitute us, that both these are 
necessary for our guidance ; and it appears also 
to be consistent with His wisdom, in the distri- 


bution of his gifts, to call some into a field of | 


labor which may appear to other sincere minds 
as calculated to exalt the reasoning faculty above 
that brighter and more warming influence from 
which it receives its light. Yet there is often 
no ground for this fear. Those who apprehend 
themselves called upon to hold up the great | 
principles of the Gospel, in their more abstract | 
form, and to point out the inconsistency of our | 
practices with these principles, may be equally 
under the influence of that power which con- 
strains others to appeal more immediately to that 
light in the conscience which redeems from evil, 
and to beseech us by appeals to the affections 
rather than the reason, to be reconciled to God. 

The mission of those first alluded to, is often 
not recognised until after the truths they have 
advocated are generally acknowledged by the | 
community in which they labored ; yet this labor 
is never lost; the public reason has been en- 
lightened, and as conscientious conviction gene- 
rally operates in regard to those things which 
we have been accustomed to consider right or 
wrong, these may surely be regarded as among 
that number who have aided in turning many 
to righteousuess, to whom the promise is, they 
‘ shall shine as the stars forever and ever. 


In the 44th and 45th numbers of the present 
volume, we published an Essay by Samuel M. 
‘ Janney, “on the true grounds of religious unity, 
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addressed to all who profess the principles of 
Friends.” This essay was written under a feel- 
ing of religious concern, and contains much that 
is suggestive to all who profess the principles of 
Friends. It has been published in pamphlet 
form, and may be obtained at the book store of 
T. E. Chapman, No. 1 South Fifth Street, or of 
C. G. Henderson & Co., corner of Fifth and 
Arch Streets. 


Diep, at his residence, at Upper Greenwich, N. 
J., on 4th day the 13th inst., Josuva Haines, a 
member of Woodbury Monthly Meeting, aged 52 
years. 

, at 12 o’clock on the night of the 4th inst., 
Cuara, eldest daughter of 8. Fisher and Caroline 
A. Corlies, in the 4th year of her age; and at the 
same hour on the 14th inst., their infant son Samuen 
Row anp, aged 5 months. Both of disease of the 
brain. 

, on the 24th of 11th mo. last, at the resi- 
dence of his daughter, Rebecca J. Mason, Indiana, 
JoscrpH Jounson, formeriy of New Garden, Chester 
County, Pa., aged 85 years. 

——, on first day, 10th inst., CLement Bippis, 
a member and elder of Philadelphia Monthly Meet- 
ing, in the 78th year of his age. 

This esteemed friend was an example of up- 
rightness, integrity, and moderation throughout a 
long life. For the last few years, his health was 
very feeble, and for several months previous to his 
decease, he was unable to mingle much with his 
friends in their religious assemblies. He was 
mostly able to be about his house, and on the 
morning of his death, feeling his end approaching, 
he sent for his children and took an affectionate 
leave of his family. After this, he expressed a 
desire to be released, if consistent with the Divine 
Will, repeating the language of Simeon, “ Now 
lettest thou, thy servant, depart in peace,” and 
soon afler, quietly breathed his last. 

——, On the morning of the 17th inst , Fomenp 
P., infant son of Martha W. Bacon, aged about 5 
weeks. 


THE CONDUCTING POWERS OF METALS. 


Electricians agree in considering that silver, 
copper, and gold, are the best, platinum, palladi- 
um, and iron, the worst conductors. The resist- 
ance in the latter offer such great resistance to 
the passage of the current, that on completing 
the circuit they become intensely red or white 
hot, while silver or copper remain coli. 
Davy, after numerous experiments on the con- 
ducting powers of metals, taking copper at 100, 
makes that of silver 109.1, gold 72.7, lead 69.1, 
platinum 18.2, palladium 16.4, iron 14.6. The 
better the conductor the less the resistance, and 
consequently greater the power. A chain formed 
of long links of silver and platinum, placed alter- 
nately, when connected with the battery, the 
platinum glows with a white heat, the silver 
links remaining cold. 


Sir H. 
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¥XTRACT OF A LETTER FROM A CORRESPONDENT | ranean before our window, rolling with laughter 


IN EUROPE. 
Contuned from page 765: 
Frorence, ITaty, 12th mo. 17th, 1855. 

After leaving St. Bernard, we proceeded to- 
wards Turin, the capital of Sardinia, which is 
more like a city than anything we have seen 
since we left Paris. It is comparatively new, and 
prettily laid out. It is the residence of the 
King of Sardinia, who has been absent from 
home, and he arrived just in time te see the peo- 
ple by thous nds awaiting his retura with various 
emblems of welcome. ‘I'he whole scene exhibit- 
ed the town, the people and the soldiery in their 
best dress, and afforded us an opportunity of see- 
ing the masses, as well as tie aristocracy. The 
grape is cultivated all along the valleys of this 
region, and is made into wine, as cider is made 
on our farms, at home, but the people are squalid 
looking until we reach the vicinity of Turin, and 
the plain on which it stands. There was some- 
thing pleasing in th: appearance of the peasantry, 
that came under our notice. As we rode along 
in our private conveyance, we passed through a 
little village, nestled under a high hill, damp 
and thriftless, where were poor, undeveloped 
peasantry, with the characteristic goitre of the 
country protruding from the necks of many of 
them, and yet they stood about, as we passed, 
and had an unusual tidy appearance. While 
we stopped here, a procession of Uatholic devo- 
tees made their appearance at the village church, 
and as they halted, the little bell in the tower 
welcomed their entrance. It was the great day 
for celebrating the enunciation of the Pope’s 
new doctrine with respect tothe Virgin. It was 
the first anniversary, and the only time that 
Catholics, the world over, had congregated for 
such a fete. Rome had her gorgeous wealth, 
her fatted Pope, and her gay priesthood, and so had 
Paris, and London, and Philadelphia, al/ but the 
Pope ; but these poor villagers had come out 
from their dirty homes, and put on their very 
best to commemorate the day. About 200 
women were all dressed in white, with white 
’kerchiefs or veils thrown over their heads, and 
falling in a point between the shoulders. Four 
young virgins also in white, with blue sarkes or 
beads about the waist, bore on their shoulders 
at the head of the group, a gilded figure of the 
Virgin Mary, also covered with a white veil, and 
carried it to the altar of the chapel. The women 
took the centre of the building and the men the 
sides. Their faces were weather-beaten, and 
their eyes lacked lively and expressive intelli- 
gence, which made the clean white of their ap- 
parel in strange contrast. A short ceremony 
ended the performance and we drove away, but 
the roads and villages were rendered lively by 
the holiday. But we must leave Turin for 
Genoa, where we arrived by rail-road after a ride 
of four hours. We reached the hotel in the 
evening, and next morning found the Mediter- 


at the bright day which had risen upon her, 
while the winds from the mountains came to re- 
mind us of the snows we had just left. This is 
called the city of palaces, but the palaces have 
the appearance of prisons, or forbidding fortresses. 
The streets are narrow, without side walks, the 
houses heavy and tall, and all the windows of the 
first floor covered with iron grating. They are 
doubtless richly ornamented within, but are any- 
thing but elegant without. We have seen pretty 
thoroughly, Paris, London, Dublin, Edinburg, 
and other cities, but nowhere in our opinion, is 
there any one that equals Philadelphia in good 
taste, aad general appearance of thrift and style. 
The churches are the costly buildings of Europe. 
in Genoa there are some splendid churches, and 
in most of them, worshippers may generally be 
seen from 6 o’clock A. M. till sunset, setting or 
kneeling in silence bef..re the crucifix. At certain 
hours every day, the priests officiate. From 
Genoa we took steamer for Leghorn, being for 
the time in the hands of the government. 
Our passports were taken from us, before we 
took~passage in the boat, and not delivered 
to us again till we reached our hotel. Our 
luggage was also thoroughly examived, after a 
short stay in this city we took rail road for Pisa, 
on our way to Florence. In half an hour we 
reactied Pisa, where we stopped a few hours to 
see the great Cathedral, Baptisiry, and leaning 
tower. The latter is written about as a great 
wonder, and from our childhood, we have seen 
pictures of it, and thought it marvellous. We 
examined it thoroughly, and ascended to the 
very top. They say it leans over fourteen feet, 
but there does not appear much danger of its 
falling, neither is there any reason why it should 
not stand, as long as the centre of gravity is 
some distance within the base, and the upper 
side is built with heavier stones than the lower, 
At the top, there are seven bells of different 
sizes, the heaviest on the upper side. The 
church is magnificent, and they profess to show 
many remarkable things, among which is the 
reputed skull of Gamaliel, at whose feet Paul 
sat asa student We did not see the skull, be- 
lieving it just as likely to have belonged to some 
one else. At Genoa, they profess to have a 
chain in one of the churches, which was worn 
by John the Baptist previous to his execution. 
This we saw, and concluded it was just as proba- 
ble to have been the trace chain of some Hebrew 
farmer. Why it should be there, and the head 
of so great a counsellor at so little a place as 
Pisa, we were at a loss to comprehend. From 
Pisa, we came to this far famed city, and on en- 
tering the gate were again examined by the 
officers stationed there for the purpose. This 
system of knowing and recording strangers is 
very curious. The city is divided into districts, 
over which is an officer, who receives every night 
from every household within his limits, the 
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ral families. These are sent to a central office, 
where they are recorded alphabetically, and 
when strangers leave, their destination is put 
upon a book. On calling at the office, the day 
after our arrival, we found our names, our 
hotels, and the number of our rooms, all regis- 
tered. The far famed beautiful Florence and 
its sunny clime may be briefly descanted upon. 
On our first landing in the Tuscan state of which 
Florence is the capital, the clouds and sky were 
dark and threatening with storms, and little 
angry spits of snow came about us all the morn- 
ing, and though we have had clear days since, 


we witnessed the busy laborers with their little | 
carts, hauling ice from the ponds to the ice house | 


of the grand Duke I can asssure you that a 


great deal which has been said about Italy is | 


poetical. Our tourists have been men of a cer- 
tain caste of mind to see the beautiful in history, 
to study poets and sculptors, and they have 


overlooked realities, in their fanciful concep- | 
Then again many of our ' 


tions of the Ideal. 
notions of Italy have been derived from British 
writers, with whom at home sunshine is about 
as rare comparatively speaking, as roses in win- 
ter. These may be found in garden spots and 
sweet places, and so may the sun in Britain. 
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number and names of the inmates of their seve- 
use their hands. Some of them were tied in 
chains. I suggested to the physician, through 
an interpreter, that they needed freedom from 
bonds, kind words, and comfortable private apart- 
ments, such as insane people had in America, 
and that they then would be less trouble. He 
thought it would not do for Italy. One poor 
creature came to me manacled and wretched, vo- 
ciferating incomprehensible sounds, and looking 
| fire from her very eyes. 

I patted her gently on the shoulder, smiled, 
and uttered a few broken words in Frevch which 
| she seemed to understand—ber countenance be- 
came tranquil, and we parted with pleasant looks. 
I expressed to the doctor my conviction that 
such treatment should be carried out to its full- 
est extent. He was kind and attentive, but did 
not seem to see the necessity of adopuing a dif- 
ferent plan of treatment. The entire building 





was covered with tiling for floors, and no fire or 
carpet was found within it except in the kitchen, 
| The doctor said the house was built several hun- 
| dred years ago, when the people knew nothing 
about warming or ventilating. é. P 


STEPHEN GRELLET. 


The fact is, there is no country like ours for in- | [Continued from page 763 ] 

telligent people (the masses I mean,) for variety| In the year 1800, Stephen Grellet made an 
and beauty of scenery and climate, and for abun- | extensive tour through the Southern States, as 
dant natural resources. To our taste Florence | far as Georgia, then the limit of our confederacy. 
is not a beautiful city. There are but few side| At that time, an expedition into those regions 
walks, and the houses all have the same prison | was difficult and dangerous. He rode on horse- 
appearance as described at Genoa. The govern- | back, and often slept out at night, and was some- 
ment is administered by a Grand Duke who is | times for days without convenient food. He and 
an hereditary incumbent of the throne, and it is; his companion adopted the Indian habit of 
said he and the priests manage the people. In | tightening the waist with a belt, in order to re- 
most European towns, the prominent people to | lieve the gnawings of hunger. Some person hav-. 
be found in the streets, are priests and soldiers. | ing presented to Stephen Grellet some dried 
Here they are very numerous; on great occa- | rattlesnakes, as a curiosity, he gave them to his 
sions, the churches are protected and guarded | companion, who was glad to eat them. Many 
by the military, and the priests jin their turn | interesting adventures are said to have occurred 


guard the soldiery, by the influence they exert | on this journey; butas no account was published, 
in the affairs of government. There is an insti- 


are divided into companies, and it is their daty 
to attend to the necessities of strangers, and of 
all who require needful care. J.ast summer the 
cholera raged here, and they were much occupied. 
At their head quarters is a large bell, and when 
it rings, the division on duty repair to the spot 
in the event of any accident. Yesterday a boy 
was run over in the street, and upon the ringing 
of the bell he was promptly cared for. Of course 
the people know where the Retreat is, and in 
case of accident are carried there. They are 
about 500 in number, and I believe are con- 
nected with the general hosrital. 

We visited the Lunatic Asylum containing 
500 inmates, and a wretched spectacle it was. 
There were fifty women in one room, all of them 
; wiolent, and, secured so that they could not 


' the writer is unable to give any particulars. 
tution here called the Brothers of Mercy ! They | 


In the following year, 1801, Stephen Grellet 
travelled through New England, and into Canada, 
doing the work of an Evangelist, and preaching 
the Gospel of the kingdom. He thus surveyed 
our whole country from north to south, at the 
beginning of his ministry, and his large soul re 
ceived impressions of the greatness of its des- 
tiny, which grew with his years, and which he 
ever loved to contemplate in counection with the 
spread of pure religion throughout our borders 
and the world. 

It is impossible, in a discourse like this, to 
give a connected narrative of all the labors of 
this good man’s life. That, indeed, is the work 
of a biographer. All that can be attempted on 
an occasion like the present, is to take a general 
glance at some of the prominent incidents in our 
departed friend’s labors. 
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While residing in New York, he attended the 
pecting held in Pearl Street, where his ministry 
nsacceptable and edifying. He was married, 
1804, to Rebecca Collins, a sister of our re- 
gected townsman, Thomas Collins. 

In 1807, he embarked for Marseilles, on a 
wligious visit to Friends and others in the 
guthern part of France. An interesting inci- 
jnt occurred on the passage. After the ship 
jad entered the Mediterranean, a craft of 
Algerine pirates was discovered bearing down 
spon them. The captain and crew wero greatly 
acited and alarmed; but Stephen Grellet re- 
ined the utmost composure of mind and trust 
in God, having a secret feeling that the Lord’s 
ume would be magnified. The pirates drew 
sear and boarded the vessel, overpowering the 
feeble crew without resistance. Just as they 
were about to transfer them in chains to the other 
vessel, and to seize upon the cargo and valuables 
ifthe passengers, the sun went down below the 
horizon, and a British man-of war, which had 
hitherto been hid in the sun’s rays, was seen in 
the distance. The pirates immediately hurried 
sboard of their own vessel, and the American 
ship was thus saved. Stephen Grellet often al- 
lnded to this remarkable providence, and at a 
private opportunity he once made a forcible ap- 
plication of it to some veteran Friends, whose 
ninds seemed to need encouragement. 

In 1812, Stephen Grellet felt moved by the 
Spirit to undertake areligious journey to Europe, 
ind he sailed for England. On the last day of 
the year, a meeting was held, at his request, for 
the poor of Spitalfields. An immense audience 
thronged the house, and many persons were com- 
pelled to stand. William Allen says, in his 
diary, “ Dear Stephen, though at first interrupted 
by the noise, was favored to deliver a very im- 
pressive address, and stocd about an hour and a 
half.” He aft¢rwards engaged in supplication. 

William Foster and Elizabeth Fry also addressed 
the meeting. The large concourse appeared in- 
terested and grateful, and separated in a remark- 


ably quiet manner, contrary to the apprehensions | 


of some, who doubted the expediency of assem- 
bling a crowd of persons of that description. 

In January, 1813, Stephen Grellet wis favored 
with the privilege of visiting the famous New- 
gate prison. In company with William Foster, 
Wm. Allen, and J. Smith, he was allowed to 
visit four prisoners who were to be executed early 
in the following week. This visit was the occa- 
sion of turning the attention of Elizabeth Fry 
tothe work of ameliorating the condition of 
prisouers. Stephen Grellet endeavored to im- 
press upon her mind, in a tender, personal ad- 
dress, this noble work of philanthropy. After 
aremarkable visit to the women in Newgate, 
where they witnessed wretchedness and degrada- 
tion not to be described (many almost devoid of 
clothing, and children born in prison, who had 
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never worn a garment,) Stephen Grellet, being 
under appointment to dine with Elizabeth Fry, 
laid their case before her, and told her that 
something must be immediately done. This 
was a help in turning her attention to that pecu- 
liar channel of great usefulness. She took im- 
mediate measures for the present relief of the 
prisoners, and although for some years she was 
deterred by circumstances from a full dedication 
to the great work, she gave herself heartily up 
to it when the right time arrived, and the results 
are before the world. 

Stephen Grellet afterwards preached to the 
prisoners of Newgate, in an atmosphere of dread- 
ful odor, truly symbolical of moral corruption. 
But it was his custom to go cheerfully wherever 
God called him. 

Whilst in England, Stephen Grellet visited the 
Danish and Norwegian prisoners of war, who 
were confined in a convict ship. A religious 
meeting was held on the quarter-deck, which the 
officers attended; and a precious opportunity of 
preaching and prayer was here enjoyed. Some 
of these convicts, already favorable to the prin- 
ciples of Friends, were led, on their return to 
Norway, to establish a meeting of the Society. 

From England, Stephen Grellet passed over 
to the Continent, and made a missionary excur- 
sion into Germany. At Munich, in Bavaria, he 
reported that “some thousands of pious persons 
in the neighborhood of Munich were awakened 
to a sense of the importance of vital religion, - 
and the inefficacy of mere forms,” and “ had the 
circulation of the Holy Scriptures much at 
heart.”"* On this tour, he went as far as Geneva, 
where he held Christian intercourse with Pro- 
fessor Pictet and other brethren in the Lord. 

An exceedingly interesting incident is related 
of Stephen Grellet on returning from his mission.. 
Whilst travelling through Germany in an open 
wagon, with a loose board seat, over roads which 
had been cut deeply by the heavy artillery wagons, 
and then frozen over so as to be almost impass- 
‘ably rough, he?arrived at Pyrmont, where he 
thought it best to stop and to hold a religious 
meeting. Wishing an interpreter, he was di- 
rected to a little lad, who modestly undertook to: 
do the best he could, and who proved on this, 
and many subsequent occasions, remarkably 
| fitted for the task. This German boy became, 
by the grace of God, a Christian, and is now one 
of the most eminent ministers among the Friends. 
In 1846, thirty-two years after the incident above 
related, the German minister came to America 
on a Christian mission, and hastened to Burling- 
ton, to visit one whom he loved as an Apostle 
and father. He went with Stephen Grellet to 
his mid-week meeting, where, in the course of a 
i sermon, he paid to his aged friend the following 
tribute: “1 came to this place without any ex- 





* Allen’s Memoirs, i, 155, 163. 
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pectation of meeting you on such an occasion as 
the present, having simply come to make a visit 
of Christian and grateful affection to a beloved 
friend and father in the Truth, who, many years 
ago, when in the constraining power of the Gos- 
pel on a visit to my native land, was made in- 
strumental in finding me out, a poor wanderer, 
as a lost sheep from the fold, and in turning me 
from darkness to light, and from the power of 
Satan, I humbly trust, unto my God.” 

Stephen Grellet returned from the Continent 
to England in April, 1814. His journey had 
been undertaken in one of the most trying years, 
for a traveller, that could have been selected. In 
1813, the Allied powers of Europe had combined 
against Napolvon, and war was raging on a fright- 
ful scale. The great battles of Dresden and 
Leipsic had been fought: and the Allies were 
now advancing upon Paris. But in doing his 
Master’s work, Stephen Grellet shrank not from 
self-denial or danger of any kind. 

The Emperor of Russia and the King of 
Prussia arrived in England from Paris, on June 
6th, 1814 ; and the Friends determined to pre- 
sent to them in person respectful addresses. The 
King of Prussia was very much hurried, and the 
only opportunity the deputation of Friends had 
to see him was in the passage through which he 
was to pass to his carriage. ‘Stephen Grellet 
had only time to say a few words in French, and 
on adverting to some of the Society in his do- 
minions and to the Society’s testimony against 
war, the King observed that they were excellent 
people, but without waiting for the conclusion 
of the sentence, said, ‘ war was necessary to pro- 
cure peace.’’’* 

The interview with the Emperor of Russia, 
Alexander I, was more leisurely and satisfactory. 
The interview lasted gbout an hour, during which 
a great many subjects were adverted to. 
Emperor stood the whole time. 
with Stephen Grellet in French, about his own 
personal temptations as emperor ; and then, as 
William Allen relates, “Our dear friend, S. 
Grellet, under the pressure of Gospel love, ad- 
dressed a few sentences to him in French. The 
Emperor, pressing S. Grellet’s hands with both 
of his, was much contrited, and with tears in his 
eyes, said, ‘These, your words, are a sweet cor- 
dial to my soul ; they will long be engraved upon 
my heart ;’ indeed, several times during the op- 
portunity, he took one or the other of us by the 
hand.”+ Stephen Grellet returned to the United 
States in November, 1814. 

In 1816, Stephen Grellet again left his home, 
and visited Hayti, on which island he spent four 
months. He endeavored to set into operation a 
system of schools, and met with some success. 
A bible society was also established there. The 


* Wm. Allen, i, 144. 


t For a long account of this interesting interview, 
see Life of Wm. Allen, i, 147-151. 
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Emperor Petion received him with great cor. 
diality. On one occasion, he preached from 
Petion’s palace to the Haytien army, comprisi 

about 6000 men, who were arranged in soli 

compact masses, within hearing of his voice, 
Some persons, who heard him in Hayti, declared, 
that in his own language he was a man of truly 
fascinating eloquence. His labors of love in 


preaching the Gospel, visiting the prisoners and 
poor, and performing acts of philanthropy he 
e 


the people, caused him to be held in such hi 
esteem that, even. after the lapse of years, 
was still spoken of as “Saint Stephen.” Going 
to Demarara, where the physician dicd, Stephen 
Grellet discharged the duties of a physician to 


the sick, in addition to his other benevolent 
work. 
[To be cominued.] 


EDUCATION IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


Great Britain, by universal acknowledgement, 
stands next to the United States in liberty and 
general intelligence. But the difference between 
the two is nevertheless vast. For while, in the 
United States, the rule is that every citizen has 
a vote, and the exception that he has none, in 
Great Britain, it is the reverse. Nor is the dif- 
ference less in the diffusion of education. The 
statistics, on this point, are not properly known, 
and, therefore, we shall devote a few moments 
to them. 

It appears, from the census of 1851, that 
there are, in Great Britain, about five millions 
of children between the ages of three and fifteen. 
Of these, three fifths ofa million are at work, 
two millions go to school, and two millions and 
a quarter neither work nor go to school. Half 
of these scholars, moreover, are taught at private 
schools, proving that they belong to families of the 
middle class. It follows that only about one million 
ofthe children of the laboring population go to 
school, while two millions anda quarter grow 
up in idlenessat home or in the streets. In 
other words, but forty four per cent of the En 
glish people, not belonging to the nobility, or 
gentry, or richer portion of the middle classes, 
enjoy the advantages of education. 

Now, how is it inthe United States? We 
have no statistics at hand which exhibit the 
condition of education in the nation at large, for 
the Southern States, owing to their division into 
castes, are deficient in such statistics. But in 
the Northern States there is no deficiency of ac- 
curate information on this subject. Generally, in 
those States, about seventy five per cent of the 
children between the ages of three and fifteen at- 
tending school. Even in Wisconsin, one of the 
newest States, there are ninety-five thousand 
scholars, in a population, between four yearsof 
age and twenty, of one hundred and thirty-eight 
thousand. In New York, out of one million one 
hundred and fifty thousand, between four and 
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ywenty-one years of age, eight hundred and sixty- 
yen thousand attend school. In Connecticut, 
there are seventy-four thousand scholars, ina 
population, between four and sixteen years of 

, of ninety-six thousand. It thus appears 
S education is diffused in the Northern States 
tonearly twice the extent itisin England. Can 
we wonder, in view of this fact, at the superior 

ity of the American for self-government ? 

The educational statistics, in England, reveal 
dther facts, alarming to those who wish well to 
liberty in that country. The great majority of 
the children of the British laboring population 
never attend school after they are ten years uld. 
Two millions never go to school at all. A large 
portion consequently grow up to ignorance and 
unthrift, if not to vice and crime. This fact 
explains why it is so common a thing, in Great 
Britain, for pauperism to be hereditary—“ why”, 
to use the words of an English writer, “father, 
son and grandson, with their respective families 
st their heels, go trooping to the overseer, 
every Saturday, for their weekly allowance.” It 
appears also that the laboring population does 
not avail itself even of the educational advantages 
offered to it. The poorer class, in Great Britain, 
are neither educated, nor wish to be educated. 
The peasantry has been kept down, through 
so many ages, that they are without even the 
energy to rise. 

While this condition of things continues, En- 
gland will never be a republic. Neither a na- 
tion, nor a class within a nation, ever becomes 
free, till its members are capable to earn and 
hold their freedom. If the suffrage was bestow- 
ed on the British people, indiscriminately, to- 
day, they would sell their votes to-morrow, as 
too many of the freeholders do new. Until edu- 
cation becomes more general in England, the ed- 
cated classes will make tools of the ignorant. 

While half'the children of England continue 
to grow up illiterate, the English aristocracy 


“and commercial classes will rule that fair land. 


Ledger. 


From the Christian Register. 
TRUST. 

I lonk to Thee, Father divine! 

I look to Thee. 
The walls of sin encompass me ; 
Temptation strives for mastery; 
For succor in my misery 

I look to Thee. 


Thou knowest all my wants, and so 
I look to Thee. 

Dark shadows on my path may rise, 

Despairing doubt may blind my eyes, 

And still, for light from thy bright skies, 
I look to Thee. 

When dangers round me press, my God! 
I look to Thee. 

In perils, trials; doubte and fears, 

In sorrow, suffering and tears, 

When dark and drear the way appears, 
1 look to Thee. 


' Rast Weaaz, N. H., April, 1853. 
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O Father! may I never cease 
To look to Thee. 
Be it my trust when death shall come 
To bid me here no longer roam, 
And summon me to heaven, my home, 
To look to Thee. 


Lowell, 1855. 


EXCELSIOR. 


Still higher—higher evermore 
Let us ascend— 

The path of Truth, like God’s own years, 
Shall know no end. 


And ever rise new wonders in 
The light of Truth, 

Her true disciples evermore 
Renew their youth. 


Still onward, upward, toward the light 
True heroes rise; 

While neath their feet the dark domain 
Of Error lies. 


Still upward—let no fetters bind 
Thy soul to earth; 

In Truth’s pursuit thy soul shall find 
True joys have birth. 


“Still upward, as the eagle flies 
To meet the sun, 
Let us advance to meet the great 
Eternal One. 


In Truth’s pursuit, O man, be strong, 
Though fools deride ; 

‘Within thy heart forever more 
Shall Peace abide. 


Let Custom’s willing slaves bow down 
To kiss the sod; 

Be thou a man and scorn to kneel 
Beneath her rod. 


Heed not Tradition’s fables, brought 
From ancient days, 

Though ’neath Religion’s guise, and crowned 
With sacred rays. 


Shun prejudice; no light or good 
Her presence brings. 

Hl-omened forms and shadows brood 
Beneath her wings. 


Tradition, Custom, Prejudice, 
These three abide— 

Oppression, Wrong, and Fear, beneath 
Their shadows hide. 


Rise thou above them; bid thy soul 
Spring forth to light, 

As springs the tender plant from ear:h 
To cheer the sight. 


As sunlight calls the living shoot 
From out the earth, 

E’en so beneath the light of Truth 
The sou? has birth. 


And as the forests, deep and wide, 
Spring from a see, 

So shall thy soul advance, O man, 
From Error freed ! 


Then higher, higher, evermore, 
Let us ascend; 


‘ The path of Truth, Like God’s own 
Shall know no end ! are 


H. C. D. 
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THE NEW ESCULENT ROOT—THE CHINA OR 
JAPAN POTATO. 
To the Editor of the New York Tribune. 

This most important esculent,—Dioscorea 
Batatas, Dioscorea Japanica, or Ignam de la 
Chine—was first introduced into Europe in 1850, 
it having been sent to France by M. de Montigny, 
French Consul at Shanghae, in Northern China, 
who transmitted a few roots to some lcarned 
men. It did not, however, attract their special 
attention to its great value and immense import- 
ance until the year 1853, when some highly in. 
telligent botanists recognized the great advantage 
to be derived from its extensive culture, and de- 
voted themselves to its increase, and to the de- 
velopement of its merits. 

Finding this precious root to be superior in 
its farinaceous properties to either of the species 
of the potato, and that it was in no case subject 
to decay, whether in the ground or out of it, 
and was of so hardy a character as to withstand 
the severest winter uninjured, they have now 
come to the conclusion, in common with English 
botanists who have made similar experiments, 
that the Dioscorea Batatas is destined to super- 
sede the precarious and uncertain culture of the 
ordinary potato, so liable to" rot and to other dis- 
eases,.and that the grand desideratum, a substi- 
tute in itself more valuable than the original 
potato, has at length been found. So strongly 
confirmed is this opinion in Europe, that we find 
it supported by all their leading agricultural 
and horticultural publications, and even by the 
Mark Lane Express, the principal representative 
and expositor of the agriculturists of Great 
Britain. 

Roots of this plant have been produced in 
Middle and Northern France, weighing from 
two to two and a-half pounds, from tubers 
planted in April and dug in October. 

One great point of superiority possessed by it 
is that it may remain in the ground..two or 
three years, always enlarging in size, and equal- 
ly nutritious and_excellent in flavor. Experi- 
ments have proved that when the roots are 
left for eighteen months in the ground, the yield 
is more than treble that of roots left but for one 
summer ; and it is also considered that the roots 
are improved in quality. 

In the Spring of 1853 the largest plantata- 
tions in France contained but 700 roots. Yet 
such is the ease and rapidity of its propagation 
and increase that it is already becoming most 
remarkably disseminated. Its growth is very 
rapid, and it seems suited ‘o any climate and to 
any soil, although a sandy loam or sandy soil 
has been deemed preferable in Europe, where 
the sun-heat isso much less powerful than with 
us. It has been tested in this country. in sandy 
and in stiff loam, and grew vigorously in both, 
and from analogy it is wore than probable that 


it will do well in humid soils. It may here be 
| deemed worthy of note, that in addition to the 
great similarity in the genera and species natural 
to China and North America, one of our most 
common native plants (also a vine) is the Dios. 
corea villosa, found in great plenty in hedge. 
rows and on the borders of ravines, from Canada 
to Carolina, and everywhere calied “ Wild Yam;” 
and that another species is found growing very 
abundantly in Virginia.and Carolina. It is 
therefore only placing the Dioscorea Batatas 
among its relatives and cogeners when we intro- 
duce it to the American soil. 

One very peculiar characteristic of this plant 
is, that its roots run perpendicularly into the 
earth, thereby greatly enlarging its capacity to 
produce the greatest possible crops from a given 
space of ground. It has been calculated in 
the French publications, from the experiments 
there made, that an acre will in six months pro- 
duce 36,000 pounds, and in eighteen months, 
120,000 pounds. : 

It possesses another great advantage. The 

roots; when placed in a cellar, remain firm and 
perfect, as well as free from sprouts, and they 
can be kept out of the ground a year without 
| injury or deterioration of their alimentary qua- 
jlities. This property renders them invaluable 
| for use in long sea voyages, and especially as a 
preventive of scurvy. 

We deem this plant much better adapted to 

| cold than to hot climates, as it has been proved 
that the greatest increase in the size of the roots 
takes place during the coolest period of our sea- 
son—the Autumnal months. The roots grown 
here the past Summer, when dug at the end of 
October, were found to be in a vigorous state of 
growth. 
| Notwithstanding the fact that this root, as 
has been already stated, may be propagated 
with great rapidity, still the demands from all 
quarters on the first cultivators have been #0 
rapid and numerous, that it has been found im. 
possible to obtain any considerable supply for 
the country, and but limited quantities will be 
attainable the present season. Jn fact, many 
years must elapse before even moderate supplies 
can be furnished to the numersus countries 
which will strive to establish its culture. 

The manner of cultivation is very simple, 
and the same course can be pursued as with 
the sweet potato, It is said that the Chinese 
cultivate it in hills, as we do Indian corn, and 
plant but one tuber or piece of root in each hill, 
and plow between the roots twice during the’ 

Summer to keep them free of weeds. We doubt 
this statement—first, because the Chinese exer- 
cise the utmost economy in the use of the soil; 
and secondly, because the labor of that country 
is generally manual. If cultivated in hills, we 
think that three or four pieces should be planted 
in each; but we would suggest the planting 
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them in double rows, and they will then need to 
be plowed but one way. We think by adop- 
ting this course a greater yield may be obtained 
from an acre, and at less expense than otherwise. 
dn several of the Western States, where land is 
cheap and no manure required, and where the 
soil is so easily tilled, it will probably be most 
advantageous to cultivate them in single rows, 
as is usually done with the common potato. 

Having had opportunities of testing the qual- 
ity of the Dioscorea the past Autumn, grown in 
this country, the following will serve as a brief 
description : 

Root fifteen to twenty-five inches long and 
- two inches in diameter, tapering from the head ; 
the outward appearance similar to the white va- 
riety of the sweet potato; skin thin, readily peel- 
ing off when cooked ; flesh snow-white, delicate- 
ly farinaceous, with a slight almond flavor, ex- 
ecedingly grateful when used in the same man- 
ner as the ordinary potato, and deemed both 
richer in nutrition and superior in quality. It 
can be cooked by water or steam, or roasted, 
and in appearance and taste is like the finest 
meally varieties of the common potato. It re- 
quires but ten niinutes boiling, whereas the or- 
dinary potatoes require twenty minutes. 

This root possesses another great advantage; 
it produces a fine, pure, white floar, which will 
compare advantageously with wheat flour of any 
country, and is equal, if not superior, in nutri- 
ment. 

The introduction of this invaluable vegetable 
is too recent for us to know all its qualities, it 
having been tested but for four years in Kurope 
and only one year in our own country. It may, 
however, be fairly assumed that a vegetable which 
has for centuries formed the common food of the 
_ immense population of China and Japan—adop- 
ted as such by nations so regardful of domestic 
economy, and so careful and economical in 
their appropriation of the soil—must be possessed 
of no ordinary merits. Such we should consid- 
er to be the character of this vegetable, combi- 
ning, as it does, the circumstance of immense 
product, diminished comparative labor, and an 
adaptation to soils where scarcely any other root 
will grow, with the additional fact of its remain- 
ing in the ground during the Winter, and for a 
period of three or more years, furnishing through- 
out all seasons a fresh, wholesome, and nutritious 
aliment for all classes at the cheapest rate. 

On the whole we may consider ourselves justi- 
fied in believing and confidently asserting, that 
the acquisition of this esculent in Europe and 
America constitutes an era in agriculture equal- 
ed only (if equaled indeed it be) by that which 
was consequent upon the introduction of the In- 
dian maize of our own continent. The fact is 
certainly most astounding, that we have remain- 
ed thus long entirely ignorant of so invaluable 
& vegetable—one which is destined soon to cover 
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myriads of acres—and which, but for that great 
malady, the potato-rot, we should probably be 
still unacquainted with, as it was the prevalence 
of that malady which induced the Consul of 
France to send home this root as the most ap- 
propriate substitute. 

With regard to the period of planting and prop- 
agation, the following remarks may be made. 
As the Dioscorea is perfectly hardy, the tubers, 
as hereafter described, or small sections or eyes 
of the root (the same as potato sets), may be plant- 
ed at the first opening of Spring at a depth of 
about three inches; but during the present scar- 
city of this root, the course has been adopted of 
planting the sets closely in an ordinary hot-bed 
frame to start their growth, and afterward plant- 
ing them in rows in the garden or field. The 
same culture as pursued everywhere with the 
common potato will serve successfully for the 
Chinese one. 

The propagation of tubers for the extension of 
stock is also very simple. Like the sweet pota- 
to, the Dioscorea is a trailing vine. In six 
weeks from the time of planting the pieces of 
root, they will have formed shoots five or six 
feet in length. These shoots may be buried for 
two-thirds their length in straight furrows, one 
inch deep, allowing the leaves alone to be out of 
the earth, and the extremity of the shoots entire- 
ly so. 

' Another mode is to take off two-thirds of each 


shoot and cut it into sections, each having a 
leaf with a small portion of the stem, and plaut- 
ing these in a bed, covering all but the leaf. 
lm either case they will make roots after the 
first rain, or if watered ; and in twenty to thirty 


days each will form a bulb or tuber. These 
must be carefully preserved when taken up in 
the Fall, and will serve for Spring planting 
the ensuing season, the tubers being as valuable 
and productive us sections of the roots. Tubers 
the size of a large pea, planted in the Spring, 
form beautiful, regular roots, fifteen to twenty 


‘inches long, by Autumn, as has beeu fully proved 


here the past season, in confirmation of the Eu- 
ropean statements. 

For any further information I would refer 
you to the United States Patent-Office Report 
just issued; to the Revue /lorticole and Bon 
Jardinier of France, and to The Mark Lane Ex- 
press of England. 

I am, &c. 
Ww. R. Prinosg. 

Flushing, L. 1., Dec. 26, 1855. 


PURE AIR. 

In about two and a-half minutes all the blood 
contained in the human system, amounting to 
nearly three gallons, traverses the respiratory 
surface. Every one, then, who breathes an im- 
pure atmosphere two and a-half minutes, has 
every particle of his blood acted on by the vitia- 
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ting air. Every particle has become iess vital, 
less capable of repairing strictures, or of carry- 
ing on functions, and the longer such air is re- 
spired, the more impure does it become, and the 
blood necessarily becomes more corrupt. 
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THE LESSONS OF LIFE. 


Great calamities teach us many beautiful les- 
sons, and reveal to us much we should never 
have seen from the common level of life. A 
flood, a famine, a conflagartion, or some great 
desolation, show us how much real goodness 
there is under the surface of every day life; how 
many generous feelings and kindly sympathies, 
and points of union and practical fellowship, lie 
below the differences of political opinion and re- 
ligious faith, and the prejudices and antagonisms 
of party and sect—shows us that beneath ail 
these the noblest elements of our human nature 
still live, and wait only the impulse of occasion 
to spring int» life and action, and to discover to 
us how much more there is in man to honor and 
love, than the ordinary aspects of life led us to 
suppose. ‘The world, after all, is better, in 
many things, than we take it to be. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS 

Friour anp Meat.—The Canada’s news had a de- 
pressing influence on Breadstuffs. Though there 
were no sales for shipment, and very little adding in 
the way of sales to retailers snd bakers, prices are 
evidently drooping ; the quétations are $7 25 a $7 50. 
There was nothing done in Rye Flour and Corn Meal. 

Grats was about as inactive as Flour. Small sales 
of red Wheat at $1 70 a $1 73, and white at $1 98 per 
bushel. No sales of Rye. Corn is dull and iswer— 
sales of new yellow at 60c. Oats are steady at4la 
4lbc per bushel. 

CattLeE Marxet.—The arrivals at Wm. L. Tor- 
bert’s Drove Yard were as follows :—Beef Cattle, 560; 
Sheep, 6000; Hogs, 200; Cows and Calves, 100. 
Beeves sold at from $8 75 to $10 75 per 100 Ibs. A 
few superior brought $11 per 100 lbs. Sheep were 
disposed of at from 5 to 6 cents per |b. Hogs from 
$8 00 to $9 00 per 100 Ibs. 

F} HE partnership heretofore existing under the firm 
of Parrish & Hough, is this day dissolved by limi- 
tation. 

The business will be settled by Sam!. & Wm. D. 
Parrish, at the N. E. corner of Arch and Third streets. 

Philadelphia, 12mo. 31st. 1855. 


The Subscribers have this day entered into a part- 
nership under the firm of Parrish & Bradshaw, for 
transacting the WALI. PAPER business, and would 
respectfully solicit the patronage and co-operation of 
the public in their undertaking. 

Having removed to THE STORE N. E. CORNER OF 
Tuirp anv Arca STREETS, We are now prepared to exe- 
cute any orders for Papering Dwellings, Stores, Halls, 
Counting Rooms, &c., in every style, in city or coun- 
try, with despatch and on reasonable terms. 

Personal attention given, and careful experienced 
workmen employed. Friends’ Marriage Certificates 
for meetings, or private houses, beautifully engraved 
on parchment, also for sale. 

SAMUEL PARRISH, 
JOSEPH T. BRADSHAW. 
7 Philada.,: ime. 1st. 1856. 
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FRIENDS’ BOOKS. 


Janney’s Life of Wm. Penn, . 
Janney’s Life of George Fox,* . 
Narrative of the Life of Jesse Kersey, 
Review, &c., by William Gibbons, 
No Cross no Crown, . é 
Familiar Letters, by Ann Wilson, 
Memoirs of Philip and Rachel Price, 
Penn’s Rise and Progress, &c., ° 
Janney’s Middle Ages, ‘ . 
Memoirs of David Ferris, . ° 
Evidences of Practical Religion, . 
Letter to Joseph Parrish and his Reply, . 
An Essay on the True Grounds of Religious 
Union, by S. M. Janney, ° ‘ e 
A liberal discount to those who buy to sell. 
T. E. CHAPMAN, 
No. 1 S. Fifth St. 


2d mo. 23—3t. 


FRIEND wishes a home in a Friends’ family, as 
Teacher of the English branches. Address C. L., 
care of Wm. W. Moors, 100 S. Fifth 81. 

2d mo. 23—3t. 

ENESEE VALLEY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS.—It is intended to commence the first 
session of this School on the 2d Second day in the 
Fifth month next, to continue twenty weeks. 

It is located in a healthy and pleasant situation at 
Wheatland, Monroe Co., N. Y., 10 miles south of 
Rochester. It is easy of access, being about 100 rods 
from Scottsville Station, on the Genesee Valley Rail- 
road, and two miles from West Rush on the Canan- 
daigua and Niagara Falls Railroad, from either of 
which pupils will be conveyed free of churge. 

The course of instruction will comprise the usual 
branches of a liberal English education. 

Tt will be under the care of Stephen and Elizabeth 
N. Cox, who, with the assistance of qualified teachers, 
will pay every attention to the health, comfort and 
progress of the pupils. 

Terms.—For tuition, board and washing, $60 per 
session, one-half payable in advance. 

For Circulars and further information, address 

STEPHEN COX, Principal, 
2d mo. 23—2m. West Rush, Monroe Co., N.Y. 


RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

4 The Spring and Summer Session of this Institu- 
tion will commeuce on the 24th of 3d mo. next, and 
will continue in session fifteen weeks. It is situated 
near the village of Ercildoun, three miles southwest 
of Coatesville, on the Philadelphia and Columbia 
Railroad, from which place pupils will be conveyed 
to the school free of charge. The usual branches, 
comprising a thorough English education, will be 
taught. Scientific Lectures, illustrated by appropriate 
apparatus, will be delivered. The terms are $41 00 
per Session, one half payable inadvance; use of books 
$1 50, drawing $3 00. Noextracharges. All com- 
munications should be addressed to the Principal, 
Ercildoun P. O., Chester Co., Fa. 


SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, 
2d mo. 9th, 1856—2m. Principal. 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL—For the Young 

of both Sexes, at Attleboro, Bucks County, Penn- 
sylvania. For cireulars — particulars, inquire 
of Josnva Ricuagpson as above, until the first of 
Third Month, after that of either of us, 


SIDNEY AVERILL, 
ELMIRA AVERILL. 
Ist mo. 26th, 1856—6w. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Merchant ab. 4th. 





